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A large increase to the emoluments 
of the head-master, or professor, 
might thus be obtained, while the 
scholars would have the benefit of a 
plan more extended, than the com- 
mon routine of a school. 

As the plan is not yet folly ma- 
tured, and no steps have been taken to 
carry the first conceived ideas into 
execution, would it be too late even 
now to retrace the first movements? 
If the plan of the literary depart- 
ment is too extended, might not con- 
solidation be yet given by a con- 
traction of the original scheme ? I 
have suggested my ideas with a 
good intention, and am satisfied 
with having endeavoured to excite 
discussion on points which I consider 
as of the highest importance to the 
welfare of an institution, which,' if 
well conducted, may prove of the 
highest advantage to the province of 
Ulster. In conclusion, I would say 
to all concerned in the management, 
Preserve your independence; thus 
only can you usefully assist in train- 
ing up the youth of this quarter, 
"to all that is manly, good, and 
fair," and while you exert yourselves 
to procure the rudiments of learning, 
lay the foundation for making the 
future pupils of the institution, good 
citizens of a free state. " Festina 
lente." Cato, the Censor. 



To tit Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

The following remarks will perhaps 
suit your publication ; and I am con- 
vinced you will conceive the subject 
of it worthy of discussion. It was 
suggested by a conversation with a 
friend, on the nature of academical 
institutions, &c. ; and contain!) a 
brief summary of the principal 
thoughts that arose in the course of 
the conversation. 

Plato. 



TN the establishment of learned in- 
■*• stitutions, the mode generally 
adopted for the conveyance of in- 
struction has been that of lectures 
delivered vivjl voce. Whether this 
be the y best mode, or whether it 
should be adopted, as it has been in 
some establishments, to the excltw 
sion of every other, are questions 
worthy of discussion. 

Were we to judge from general 
practice, we should decide in favour 
of public lectureships ; for, with 
perhaps the solitary instance of Dub- 
lin college, which however has a 
few lectureships on its foundation, 
the sciences and humanities are 
taught throughout Europe in public 
lectures delivered in form of dis- 
courses. 

At the revival of literature, be- 
fore colleges were regularly orga- 
nized, we can see the probability 
that when a man, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his acquire- 
ments, wished to extend his fame 
and attract an audience, he would 
naturally seek through a public lec- 
ture, to exhibit a sample of his 
knowledge and abilities. This by 
a very easv gradation settles into 
a regular course of lectures ; and the 
example set by one man of emi- 
nence, and attended with success, 
would be followed by others. The 
crowds attracted by the first adven- 
turer, and the taste for learning 
excited by his exertions, present 
a favourable opportunity for a se- 
cond adventurer ; and thus by the 
mutual connection and re-action of 
all the branches of knowledge, the 
servants of science are collected 
round the centre, and a college is. 
established. This sketch seems to 
obtain confirmation from what is de- 
tailed in the history of the twelfth 
century, when on the discovery 
of the pandects at Anialfi in Italy 
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men appeared as it were to start 
from the slumber of ignorance ; and 
in a short time law, then the only 
science openly professed and taught, 
was expounded by various men of 
talent in Italy, and shortly after, 
through the other parts of Europe. 
"From these solitary lectures origi- 
nated many of our European univer- 
sities. 

So many advantages resulted to 
society from this mode of instruction 
bv public lectures, that we need not 
be surprised at finding a strong pre- 
dilection for it, especially in those 
whose education has been completed 
in the universities, where this mode 
obtains. But it may be fairly 
doubted, whether a plan, necessary 
and Useful at the time of its adoption, 
be equally so at this time. At the 
period of its institution, the art of 
printing was unknown, and there- 
fore this plan was in a measure 
'necessary for the purpose of more 
easily distributing knowledge. A 
great part of that necessity now 
no longer exists ; and in this point 
of view, therefore, public lectures 
have ceased to be as useful as of 
old. But let us examine the matter 
a little by its own merits. The ob- 
ject of a public lecturer should be, 
and professedly is, to lead his hear- 
ers to an intimacy wjth the sub- 
ject of his discourse. Now, without 
observing on the difficulty of retain- 
ing the substance of a lecture, or of 
committing it to paper, the liability, 
in either way, of mistaking the chain 
cf reasoning, and other' circumstan- 
ces that will' readily occur on further 
consideration, I would ask, would 
any, the warmest advocate for sucii 
a mode of instruction, rest satisfied, 
were he to have no prospect of in- 
forming himself in any branch of 
study by any other means, than a 
public lecture ? Has he not some 
secret reliance on some subsidiary 
qieans of instruction, as consulting 



books, or conversation with ar learn- 
ed friend ? That is, if we analyze our 
own feelings, shall we not feel more 
confidence in the effects of a careful 
perusal of that which we wish to 
learn, and an explanatory examina- 
tion in what we have read by a 
qualified person ? Surely when we 
consider, freed from bias, we must 
feel the vast superiority of such a 
mode of instruction, above that of 
lecturing viva voce, under every 
possible advantage. No grace in the 
lecturer ; no eloquence ; no clear* 
ness, can profitably imprint on or- 
dinary minds the substance of a lec- 
ture of the usual length. The op- 
posite mode to this, and implicitly 
preferred to it, is that pursued in 
Dublin college ; and experience adds 
its weight to the favourable view 
presented by theory; for it can be 
asserted without, hazard of refutation, 
that there is no university in Europe, 
in which so great a proportion of the 
pupils are made acquainted with the 
subjects of their study. This mode 
of instruction by examination in an 
appointed portion of an approved au- 
thor, enforced by the authority and 
address of a tutor interested in the 
improvement of his pupils, cannot 
but be productive of the" most bene- 
ficial consequences, particularly with 
the youthful part of the students in 
an institution : their minds would be 
regulated : their habits formed ; and 
their reasoning powers trained and 
matured in accuracy and perse- 
verance. And in an incipient insti- 
tution, the interests of the younger 
students should be primarily con- 
sulted : the number of advanced 
students, who might profit by pub- 
lic lectures, can be but small ; while 
that of the younger ones, whose un- 
formed minds cannot reap much be- 
nefit from them, will i'onn the great 
majority; and on the bias given to 
their minds, and the S, suits instilled 
into them, will depend iu a great 
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measure, the success of the institu- 
tion. 

From what has been said, my 
opinion must appear in favour of 
instruction by private lecture, and 
examination : and it would most 
certainly be so, were the question, 
■which plan should be adopted to 
the exclusion of the other. But that 
is not the question. So far from ex- 
cluding public lectures, I should be 
a zealous advocate for them, and 
think, that the inefficient manner of 
conducting them in Dublin college 
a disgrac'e to that seminary, and an 
injnry to society. Private lectures 
I consider most beneficial to the stu- 
dent ; but public lectures, when 
delivered by an able man, who 
has the capacity to make his lec- 
tures interesting, powerfully excite 
the public curiosity, strike en the 
responding, chords in the heart of 
some youthful unconscious philoso- 
pher, and rouse him to the exertion 
of his powers. The lecturer himself 
is spurred on to exertion by etnula- 
4ion and ambition, and discoveries 
in science have generally been made 
by such. Besides followed by a nu* 
merous audience, admired and prais- 
ed, he stands an encouraging way- 
mark to young men of talent to 
pursue his steps. Such advantages 
have always resulted, and neces- 
sarily will result from the institu- 
tion of public lectures ; and are of 
such importance as to demand, their 
establishment and encouragement in 
every learned institution. But, 
though so highly beneficial, they 
should not be the sole mode of in- 
struction, as they must appear from 
what has been said, insufficient for 
the younger students ; and, as a fur- 
ther consideration, in many instan- 
ces they must be altogether deficient 
as vehicles of instruction. 

Anatomy, as presenting' objects 
to the eye ; natural philosophy, as 



exhibiting various experiments on 
the nature and qualities of bodies ; 
oratory, affording' the lecturer an 
opportunity of enforcing his precepts 
by example ; in short, whatever re- 
quires experiment, or does not re- 
quire any painful exertion of the 
reasoning faculty, to comprehend in 
the delivery, may be the legitimate 
subject of a pubfic lecture. But how 
obvious is the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to teach arithmetic, or the sub- 
limer branches of the mathematics, 
in a course of public lectures? A 
course might be read on the advan- 
tages of classical .literature ; and 
criticisms on belles-lettres, subjects 
might be admitted ; but what rea. 
sonable man would approve of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek in that man- 
ner ? 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this hasty sketch is, that all branches 
of human knowledge will be learned 
to most advantage by the pupil in 
private lectures; that some branches 
may become advantageously sub- 
jects of public lecture ; but that pub- 
lic lecture should not in any instance 
be the exclusive mode of instruction ; 
and, on the other hand, that no per- 
son, found qualified, should be pre- 
vented from giving public lectures 
on any subject at his own risk. 

Will it be needful after what has 
been said, to inquire, whether the 
master of the Classical, or English 
school, in a public institution, should 
be required to deliver public lec- 
tures, in addition to his other duties ? 
I should conceive not. But if an 
opinion be wished for, I would say, 
let that be entirely optional with 
either ; — that is, do not compel bim 
to the task ; but permit him to per- 
form it, if he finds himself equal 
to it. But' perhaps when the never- 
ending nature of his duties is attend- 
ed to, it will' be thought that he wilj 
be found more in the path of duty, 
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when he devotes the time that would 
be requisite to compose his lectures, 
to the vigilant inspection of his 
pursuits, from whom he ought to be 
seldom absent, and for whose wel- 
fare his thoughts should be inces- 
santly exercised. 

Those who have laboured in that 
vineyard, will fully feel this ob- 
servation, and are best qualified to 
judge, whether it is in fact possible 
to fulfil both duties in a proper 
manner. 

To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 



DEFENCE OF LONG STAYS, ON MAN- 
CIPLES MORAL, POLITICAL, AND 
PATRIOTIC. 

I HAVE to felicitate you and yoqr 
readers, and society at large, on 
the prospect of having the custom of 
girding the female form from the 
neck to the knees, in stays. This 
inclination to the habits of our sage 
ancestors, has been, for these few 
years, gradually increasing; and I 
find, from no mean authority — a 
Loudon fashioner and patentee, that 
Stays, properly so called, will, next 
winter, resume their abdicated em- 
pire, in town and country, with the 
mistress, and of course, with the 
maid, and the maid's waiting-wo- 
man. 

The custom is old, which is, in it- 
self; a fiat to all who can estimate 
the value, of things by their intrinsic 
worth. Long stays, and strong stays, 
have also the authority of the Great 
Teitullian, for, in his tract " De 
Virnimbus Velandis,'-* he recom- 



* He says, " Indue arrnaturam pudoris, 
circumque vallum verecundias murum sexui 
tuo strue, nee tuos admtttit eculos nee 
»dmittit alienoi." 



mends the ladies of all descriptions 
to be invested, in terms that would 
suit Yaubfin, when that engineer pro- 
posed making a frontier town im- 
pregnable. Now, though stays are 
not equal to stone and lime, it is 
very clear they are superior to lath 
and plaister. 

There are many other reasons for 
rejoicing at this reform. Stays tend 
to distort the shape, which, in an. 
age of mortification, like the pre- 
sent, is a strong inducement with 
all the sober minded. Now as 
they deform the shape, they, of 
course, prevent the birth of some, 
and accelerate the death of others; 
which consequences are of impor- 
tance, when some of our wisest men 
dread now as much the increase of 
the people, as formerly their coun- 
terparts in philosophy did their di- 
minution. 

That such stays are good, can be 
proved by still stronger reasons, 
for did not the ladies, when they 
varied from the models, now only 
existing in pictures of good Queen 
Bess, and such worthies, by little 
and little, year after year, actually 
go, oh, horror! without any stays — 
not even a boned waistcoat; nay, 
did not many, by a sort of self-in- 
stituted punishment, go absolutely 
naked,* The day of long stays re- 
turns :— have not beaux for some 
time worn wigs? — and one follows, 
the other as inevitably as foliy does 
fashion. 

Philander Litehatus. 



* Their dress or undress exceeded Sene* 
ca's account of the airy state of the ladie« 
in his time : " Video Sericas vestes, s£ 
vestes vocandaa sunt, in quibus nihil esi' 
quo defendi aut corpus, aut deniqua 
pudor posait.' 

De Beneficio. lb, 1. c, a, 



